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GOOD WORDS.—XLV. 


A creed should, it seems to me, stand rather at the end 
of a man’s life than at the beginning : it is not something 
that he has intellectually apprehended, but the slowly 
wrought out expression of his life-beliefs. 

Joan Mary Fry. 


Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Tenth month, 1905. 








AUTUMN PEACE. 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 
One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 
As days grow brief and nights increase, 

And gala voices cease. 


It rules the woodland wrapped in haze, 

The field that gave us wheat or maize, 

The vineland slope, the orchard row 
Where heaped apples glow. 


These no unsolaced wind shall fret, 

Arousing them to fond regret; 

No tree would now be green, no field 
Regain its summer yield. 


No plant would from the eager frost 

Redeem one blossom it hath lost; 

For now, fulfilled in seed or fruit, 
Life houses at the root. 


No bee its fooded cell complete 
Would change for summer’s unstored sweet; 
No bird the Maytime rapture thrilled, 

Its nest would now rebuild. 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 
One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 
As days grow brief and nights increase; 
That single word is “ Peace.” 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


VIEW AND REVIEW OF A GREAT 
REFORM.—III. 


THE MISSOURI STRUGGLE. 


By the time the Congressional contest over the 
admission of Missouri as a State began, every other 
State in the Union north of Delaware had either abol- 
ished slavery, or provided for its speedy extinction. 
Thus by 1820 actual and probable slave territory was 
confined to the section of our country south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. While the North had thus freed 
herself from the direct moral and industrial blight of 
slavery, she continued to possess a vigorous conserva- 
tive and pro-slavery element, and an amount of politi- 


eal timidity which made not a few of her legislators 
pliable and acquiescent when the national horse leech 
cried, “ Give! Give! ” 

Louisiana had been a State for six years when the 
Territory of Missouri became clamorous for admis- 
sion into the Union. The Missouri bill was taken up 
in the lower house of Congress on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1819, and at once one of the most interesting 
legislative struggles in the history of the country be- 
gan, the contest being between the friends of freedom 
and the votaries of slavery. Gen. James Tallmadge, 
of New York, was one of the most concerned oppo- 
nents of the extension of slave territory, and at once 
provided the bill with an amendment excluding slav- 
ery from the new State. This provision was almost 
copied word for word from the Jeffersonian ordi- 
nance of 1784. The amendment passed the house 
and was sent to the senate, where it was defeated by 
a decisive majority. The strength of the struggle 
ebbed and flowed until February, 1820, when the 
amendment known in history as the Missouri Com- 
promise was introduced by Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, 
and after a conference between the two houses was 
passed by the house by a vote of 90 to 87, fourteen 
members from the free States reinforcing the pro- 
slavery contingent. The Missouri Compromise was 
as follows: 

“ Be it further enacted, That in all that territory 
ceded by France to the United States, under the name 
of Louisiana which lies north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, excepting only such 
part thereof as is included within the limits of the 
State contemplated by this act, slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall be and is hereby forever prohibited. 
Provided always, That any person escaping into the 
same from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any State or Territory of the United States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labor or service as 
aforesaid.” 

The contest over Missouri was prophetic in more 
ways than one. During the debate the ultra-South- 
ern members indulged in the same threats which later 
became so common. Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, vehe- 
mently declared, “ We have kindled a fire which all 
of the waters of the ocean cannot put out, which seas 
of blood can only extinguish.” Tallmadge, of New 
York, said that he would encourage no effort to touch 
slavery where it already existed, his respect for the 
constitutional guarantees being too deep for that. At 
the same time he asserted that he would rather our 
national domain remain unsettled than that an inch 
more of its territory should be handed over to slav- 
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ery. In this attitude he fully anticipated the non- 
extensionists of 1856-60. 

That sublimated sectional prejudice and exagger- 
ated sense of State loyalty, which later became the 
backbone of the secession movement, had some fine 
examples during the Missouri struggle. Ex-Presi- 
dents Jefferson and Madison were both living. Both 
of them had been, and were probably still, anti-slav- 
ery in conviction, yet they gave the weight of their 
great influence, not in the line of their convictions, 
but in accordance with their purely sectional sym- 
pathy. The inconsistency of Jefferson was most pro- 
nounced, for the non-extensionists simply purposed to 
apply to the territory purchased from France the 
same restriction for which he contended regarding 
the territory ceded by the States. 


THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT. 


Our country always contained many men and 
women who were really opposed to slavery. We have 
seen that during both the colonial and the later 
periods tearful deprecations of the peculiar institu- 
tion were common, but there is no evidence that these 
expressions had any effect in checking the growth of 
slavery. The abolition movement, therefore, meant 
more than a mere surface sentiment against an es- 
tablished and profitable iniquity. In some way or 
other the abolitionist stood for the overthrow of the 
system of bondage, and was against government sanc- 
tion of that system. 

By common historical consent the credit for first 
advocating a system of emancipation, to the extent 
of organizing a propaganda to promote that end, be- 
longs to Benjamin Lundy. Like Warner Mifflin, the 
first American to manumit his slaves, Lundy was a 
member of the Society of Friends. It is not claimed 
that he had great abilities, or was especially forceful 
either in utterance or activity, but his complete con- 
secration to his great purpose made him a man of 
mark in his time. While it is true that he devoted 
a good deal of effort to the futile attempt to col- 
onize negroes in Hayti and Mexico, a plan that was 
vigorously opposed by later abolitionists, still he did 
a prodigious amount of work in creating and erystal- 
lizing public sentiment up to the high level of eman- 
cipation. 

Lundy was born in Sussex County, New Jersey, in 
1789. He received his first-hand impressions of slav- 
ery at Wheeling, West Virginia, at that time one of 
the transfer points of the slave traders on their way 
from the border States to the cotton-growing sections 
of the South. While at Wheeling, in 1815, Lundy 
organized an anti-slavery society, one of the first in 
the country. The next few years were spent in such 
preparation for his work as compiling articles for the 
newspapers, making business trips into the heart of 
the slave States, and becoming thoroughly aroused to 
the enormity of the system which he attacked. 

In January, 1821, Lundy removed to Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, and started a newspaper called The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation. From that time until his 
death his life was characterized by a phenomenal in- 
dustry. His travels took him from the Mississippi 


Valley to Maine, and from the Carolinas to Canada. 
He mostly traveled on foot. During one of these 
trips he organized a large number of anti-slavery 
societies in North Carolina and Virginia, making ad- 
dresses in behalf of emancipation in these slave 
States. It is easy to imagine that when the inspiring 
genius that planted these organizations departed 
they quickly lapsed into inactivity and nonentity; still 
the work had its value. His travels took him to the 
West India Islands and Mexico, and when he re- 
turned from one of his trips, he found that his wife 
had died in his absence. With a broken home and an 
aching heart he reconsecrated himself to the cause 
that surely needed assistance. 

As a newspaper propagandist he was literally an 
itinerant. He moved his newspaper from Ohio to 
Jonesborough, Tenn., where it was published for 
three years. In October, 1824, we find him in Bal- 
timore, producing the Genius. Later on he was in 
Washington, and still later in Philadelphia, in which 
city he published The National Inquirer, later 
merged into the Pennsylvania Freeman. In 1838 a 
pro-slavery mob burned Pennsylvania Hall, the head- 
quarters of the abolitionists. In this fire Lundy lost 
all of his earthly possessions. He then went to IIli- 
nois, settled at Lowell, where he resumed the publi- 
cation of the Genius. On the 22d of August, 1839, 
he died, having contracted the type of malarial fever 
at that time so prevalent in the Middle West. “ Thus 
closed,” says Horace Greeley, “ the record of one of 
the most heroic, devoted, unselfish, courageous lives 
that has ever been lived on this continent.” 

While the Genius of Universal Emancipation was 
being published in Baltimore, one of the exchanges 
coming to the office was The Journal of the Times, 
published at Bennington, Vermont, and edited by 
William Lloyd Garrison. It loyally supported John 
Quincy Adams for President, but also advocated cer- 
tain infant reforms which appealed to the heart of 
the editor, among them being temperance and peace. 
The reading of Lundy’s Genius lead Garrison to take 
an interest in the slavery question, and resulted in 
his drafting and circulating a petition for emancipa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. In 1828, while both 
men were in Boston, Lundy and Garrison met, and 
the result was the unqualified enlistment of the 
younger man in the abolition ranks. 

The discovery of Garrison, and harnessing him to 
the new reform, was probably the most effective 
achievement of the older agitator. With the enlist- 
ment of Garrison the whole history of the abolition 
movement assumed a new phase and an increased 
energy. Henry W. Wiiecr. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began; 
So it is now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


—William Wordsworth. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The business sessions of the yearly meeting began 
on Second-day morning, the 30th, at ten am. The 
names of sixty-nine representatives from the constitu- 
ent quarterly meetings were called, nearly all being 
present. The quarterly meetings making up this 
yearly meeting are: Baltimore, composed of five 
meetings in Harford, Baltimore and Montgomery 
Counties, Md., and in Baltimore city; Warrington, 
composed of two meetings in western Maryland and 
one in the adjoining part of Pennsylvania; Fairfax, 
composed of four monthly meetings in Virginia and 
Washington city; Nottingham, composed of three 
monthly meetings in Harford and Cecil Counties, 
Maryland, and the adjoining parts of Lancaster and 
York Counties, Pa., and Centre, composed of three 
monthly meetings in Centre, Clearfield and Bedford 
Counties, Pa. 

There were no friends of other yearly meetings 
present with minutes, but a hearty welcome was ex- 
tended to a number of Friends who were in attend- 
ance without minutes, special mention being made of 
those sitting in the body of the meeting as well as 
those in the gallery. Later in the sessions Mary Tra- 
villa, a minister of West Chester, Pa., was in attend- 
ance, her minute from Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing uniting with her prospect of attending Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, New York city, held at Flush- 
ing on the 28th, and Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Re- 
sponse to the welcome was made by Hannah Herit- 
age, of New Jersey, and William W. Cox, of Long 
Island, New York. 

Following is the minute adopted at the closing ses- 


sion, giving some thoughts expressed as the meeting 
proceeded: 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 


“ On a beautiful autumnal morning, with the foli- 
age just touched with brilliant hues, making a glory 
of all nature, the 234th session of our yearly meet- 
ing convened. This outward atmosphere seemed to 
have imparted to the assembled Friends a beautiful 
feeling of harmony and peace which has pervaded the 
meeting in all its sessions. An earnest plea was made 
for a fuller realization of our responsibilities and a 
greater consecration of soul for the work of our lives. 

“ Fach returning day brings with it its own duties, 
and if these are conscientiously performed we will 
advance step, by step to a higher plane of service. 

“ An earnest petition was raised for the food that 
satisfies the hungry soul and clothes it with the man- 
tle of his grace. 

“ The very beautiful and impressive silence which 
marked the opening of the devotional meetings caused 
many unuttered, earnest prayers for more faithful- 
ness to duty, and a greater devotion to that which is 
highest and best, inciting us ‘ to do the plain duty of 
the moment, quickly and cheerfully, whatever it may 
cost.’ 

“ Words of earnest thanksgiving were expressed 
for the bounteous blessing that surround us as a peo- 


ple, as a nation—thankfulness that peace is in all our 
borders. 

“It was a cause of congratulation that our interest 
has not abated in that much-wronged people, the 
original owners of the soil. 

“Tender love and sympathy were expressed for 
our isolated Friends in different parts of the vineyard, 
and gratifying reports have come to us from those 
who have been set apart for this work. The result of 
coming into close touch with those who have been 
long separated from us, is far-reaching and of inesti- 
mable value, alike to the visitor and the visited. In 
our efforts to uplift humanity in this broader field, 
let us not in the hurry and bustle of this busy world 
forget those who are all around us, who from force of 
circumstances are unable to share in the world’s 
work. These shut-ins need the right word at the 
right time to cheer their discouraged hearts. The re- 
ward for the faithful performance of this little duty 
will be ours. 

“When there is true Christian zeal in any organ- 
ization its influence should be spread abroad and its 
members lend their aid either by hand, head, heart 
or purse. By this increase of social life our meetings 
would be strengthened and we should be benefited, 
remembering ‘ that as ye give so shall ye receive.’ 

“In a spiritual sense we are sometimes dumb, but 
God has a work for each one of us to do, and if we 
listen we shall hear the voice ‘ which speaketh as man 
never spake,’ telling us what todo. From the bended 
knee of the soul we pray, ‘Oh our Father, make us 
to know our duty and give us ability to perform it.’ 

“Parents have been reminded that the gracious 
hospitality of home sheds a fragrance which acts as a 
stimulus to all who come within its influence. ‘No 
man liveth unto himself alone.’ If we learn to de- 
pend upon the strong arm of our Heavenly Father, 
we shall not fail to look with charity and love upon 
those around us. Love is the greatest thing in all the 
world; it is more than tenderness, and will enable us 
to go to our friends and tell them tenderly and care- 
fully of their faults. 


“ The answer to the third query seemed to denote 
an awakening all along the line, particularly as to 
profitable literature and the intelligent reading of the 
Holy Scripture. 


“ The reading of the answer to the seventh query 
called forth an earnest plea for strict honesty, not 
only in the payment of our just debts, but that we 
should see to it that these debts are not paid with 
tainted money. 


“ Tt is a cause of great sorrow to many Friends that 
any of our members should be addicted to the use of 
tobacco. The Society of Friends was entreated to 
take hold of this problem and make a strong effort to 
do away with this habit. It debases boyhood and 
manhood and creates an appetite for strong drink. 
May the Lord of Life give wisdom to the parents to 
deal with this growing evil. 

“The interest deepens in the First-day school 
work. Every child has an inherent right to be good. 
This condition can best be secured when the early 
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years of the child are carefully watched and tended. 
The parent should conscientiously refrain from all 
unkind criticism in the presence of the child, either 
by word or even of an expressive shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“Of all the committees who were so faithful in 
doing the special work assigned them we are forced 
to the conclusion that no committee has performed 
more constant, arduous and successful labors than the 
press committee. May they receive the crowning 
blessing of ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.’ 

“ Reports from the different meetings show a con- 
tinued activity in the various departments of philan- 
thropic work. It was suggested that a more detailed 
account be kept of the work done and the money 
expended. 

“In conclusion, it has been urged that all repre- 
sentatives take back to their respective meetings that 
which will. be helpful to them in their work for the 
coming year.” 


BUSINESS OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The nominating committee appointed last year 
brought in, at the first session of the yearly meet- 
ing, on Second-day morning, the names of Friends 
to serve on the committee to gather the ex- 
ercises of the meeting, epistle committee and 


auditing committee, and these matters of routine 
were quickly passed over, with the advantage that the 
exercise and epistle committees were ready to begin 


work with the first session. 


At this session the epistles from Philadelphia and 
New York were read, calling forth expression from 
O. Edward Janney; Eliza Rawson, of Virginia; Al- 
ban Thomas, of Sandy Spring; T. Burling Hull, of 
Forest Hill, Md.; Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, Pa., 
and Edward C. Wilson, of Baltimore. In connec- 
tion with the epistle from Genesee, which also was 
read at this time, John J. Cornell spoke of the kindly 
relations between the two bodies of Friends at the 
place where the yearly meeting was held, New Mar- 
ket, Canada. Our Friends having at that place no 
house suitable for the holding of the yearly meeting, 
the other Friends freely and cordially gave the use of 
their meeting house, and gave up their First-day 
morning meeting, joining with our Friends in wor- 
ship. 

At the afternoon session the representatives re- 
ported that they had nominated Elizabeth M. Koser, 
of Menallen, to continue her service as clerk; Edward 
C. Wilson, of Baltimore, for assistant clerk, and Re- 
beeea J. Broomell to continue as reading clerk. The 
representatives also brought in nominations for nomi- 
nating committee to serve until the first session of 
next yearly meeting. This committee consisted of 
two from each monthly meeting. 

The committee on Friends’ Home reported that 
they have in their hands $3,945.64, which they are 
holding until such time as Friends may see the way 
clear to make use of it for the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

The fraternal delegates sent to the national con- 
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vention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held last year in Philadelphia, Elizabeth Pass- 
more, of Oxford, Pa., and Mary Heald Way, gave a 
full and interesting report of their attendance and 
of the interests of the convention. 

A proposition was made by Edward C. Wilson that 
the yearly meeting send an expression of gratitude to 
President Roosevelt for having brought about peace 
between Japan and Russia. There was a prompt and 
emphatic response to this, and the proposition was 
approved. A. Haviland Hull and others, who were 
heartily in favor of the proposition, suggested that in 
the wording of the expression of gratitude to the 
President it be recognized that all good and perfect 
gifts come from above, and that it be expressed in 
the form of gratitude to God, and not in the form of 
thanking a man for doing his duty. At a later ses- 
sion the following letter was produced and directed 
to be forwarded with the official signatures of the 
clerks: 


“Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 

States. 

“Esteemed Friend: Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends, assembled in its 
234th annual meeting, desires to express to thee 
heartfelt appreciation of thy courageous and unway- 
ering efforts so successfully directed toward securing 
peace between Russia and Japan. We are grateful 
to the God of peace that he has so directed and 
strengthened thee that thou hast been instrumental 
in bringing about a result that not only secures to 
their families the lives of untold thousands, but which 
we firmly believe to be a step toward the time when 
‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’ 

““ May the Power that has guided thee thus far as 
our chief executive be with thee and strengthen thee 
in calm and in troubled days.” 

An acknowledgement of this letter was received 
from the President’s private secretary after the close 
of the yearly meeting. 

The epistles from Indiana, New York and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings were read. Reuben P. Kester 
spoke of the encouragement and uplift he had felt in 
attending Ohio Yearly Meeting, an uplift not from 
numbers, for numbers they have not, but from the 
efficient service of the few on whom the responsibili- 
ties of that yearly meeting now fall. 

On Second-day evening a meeting was held in the 
large meeting room in the interest of education. 
Edward C. Wilson presided. Dr. Benjamin F. Bat- 
tin, of Swarthmore College, made an address on 
“Some Ideals of Education Among Friends.” Dr. 
O. Edward Janney followed with a brief address in 
emphasis of some of the points made by Dr. Battin, 
and Edward C. Wilson closed with an invitation to all 
Friends of the yearly meeting to make Baltimore the 
center as regards the education of their children, 
summing up its advantages from this point of view 
and offering the advantages of Baltimore Friends’ 
School to all who might find it possible to avail them- 
selves of them. 

The annual report of Friends’ Press Association 
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was read on Third-day morning, making a deep 
impression on the yearly meeting. The Press Asso- 
ciation, which is a committee of the yearly meeting, 
has been very active throughout the year, as it has 
been since its beginning, in bringing to bear the in- 
fluence of Friends in getting eliminated from the 
newspaper and periodical literature of the country, 
and particularly of Maryland and the adjoining 
States, objectionable features in reading matter and 
in advertising. They had sent out circulars to editors 
throughout the territory they attempted to cover, 
and had sent literature to editorial and other conven- 
tions. They had sent 150 circular letters to promi- 
nent people of the State to enlist their interest in the 
importance of the work, and 100 letters to ministers 
of all denominations. From these, replies have been 
received and advantage to the work secured. 
Women’s clubs had been corresponded with, sug- 
gesting that they take up this line of work, and many 
of them had done so. A circular letter had been sent 
to lithographers, asking that they exercise a care as 
to the pictures and posters going out from their es- 
tablishments. A request had been sent to all the 
yearly meetings suggesting that they join in this 
work by appointing committees to take it up. A pro- 
test had been made to a prominent paper in regard 
to a certain brutal crime, asking that the details be 
withheld. A courteous reply had been received and 
the request had been complied with. The Associa- 
tion had been represented by delegates at the Mary- 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs and had been 
given an important place on the program, and a 
strong resolution on the purity of the press had been 
passed. An address on pure literature had been 
given before the New Century Club of Baltimore by 
Dr. O. Edward Janney. An open letter had been 
sent to President Roosevelt, and published in the 
press, asking that he call attention to a pure press in 
his addresses throughout the country. An appro- 
priation of $70 was asked and granted for the ex- 
penses of the Association for the coming year. 

The report of the committee on First-day schools 
showed that Friends’ lesson leaves are used through- 
out. Traveling libraries have been successfully 
maintained. Improvements have been made in these 
during the year, and further improvements are con- 
templated. The number of schools has not been in- 
creased, and one had been laid down during the year. 
The sum of $300 was asked and granted for the 
use of the committee for the coming year, the greater 
part of this going to pay for the publication of the 
lesson leaves. 

The report of the committee on Indian affairs, of 
which Joseph J. Janney is chairman, gave a review 
of what has been done in behalf of the Indians dur- 
ing the year, as well as of the activities of the com- 
mittee. We hope to publish it in full in these col- 
umns later. 

As delegate of the yearly meeting to the annual 
convention of the Anti-Saloon League Benjamin H. 
Miller gave a report. He was reappointed to repre- 
sent the Friends at the convention this year, and was 
empowered to draw on the treasury of the yearly 
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meeting for a contribution to the work of the 
League. 

‘The committee on isolated members, in making 
its report, asked an appropriation of $100 to defray 
expenses of the coming year, a part of this being 
used in sending a representative to the meeting of 
the joint committee of the several yearly meetings. 
The joint committee also made its report as to the 
other yearly meetings. 

The report of the executive visiting committee 
was of especial interest. “ We cannot,” says the re- 
port, “urge this service [of visiting meetings and 
families] upon individuals until and unless they 
themselves feel called to it,” and yet have “ felt it 
right to lay the necessity for the work clearly before 
the people, that the Lord may call more laborers into 
the service.” Under the care of this committee 
forty-three meetings had been visited, twenty indi- 
viduals having taken part in the service. Seventy- 
three families had been visited and thirteen confer- 
ences on philanthropic or First-day school topics had 
been held. In paying traveling expenses and in cor- 
respondence $156.12 had been used, and an appro- 
priation of $200 was asked and granted for the com- 
ing year. 

The extended service of John J. and Eliza H. Cor- 
nell, while not entered upon nor carried through 
under the auspices of the executive visiting commit- 
tee, was included in the report and referred to as hav- 
ing been “ exactly in the line of their endeavor and 
having proceeded with their cordial and prayerful 
encouragement and co-operation.” These Friends 
had visited 398 families and 42 meetings. In this 
service they had traveled 762 miles by carriage and 
798 miles by railroad. R. Barcray Spicer. 


(Conclusion to follow.) 


A HOLIDAY OF SERVICE. 


(Continued from last week.) 
THE OSMOTHERLEY TRAMP. 


Ten o’clock on Thursday morning saw portman- 
teaux duly labeled, packs made ready, Thirsk host- 
esses bidden farewell to, and Party No. 6 on their 
way, via Feliskirk, to Northallerton [10 miles north 
of Thirsk]. Those with us during the six days were: 
Arthur Rowntree, G. L. Hodgkin, Ivor L. Tuckett, 
H. D. Rowntree, Austin Priestman, J. P. Davies, 
G. H. Mennell, A. A. Twyman, T. Procter, E. E. 
Taylor, Andrew Moody, Ralph Baker, Corder Catch- 
pool. At Feliskirk (after acting as guide to the beau- 
tiful Norman Church, with its fine tomb and statue 
of a former head of the neighboring Hospital of St. 
John), Arthur Smith, who had accompanied the party 
from Thirsk, bade us God-speed and turned home- 
wards. 

The remainder of Thursday’s walk over the 
wooded hills above Feliskirk, down to the pretty lit- 
tle innless village of Cowesby (raided for luncheon 
purposes), through Borrowby [5 miles southeast of 
Northallerton], with its ancient Quaker burying 
ground, and on to Northallerton, saw strangers fairly 
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introduced to one another and friends renewing 
acquaintance, and gave opportunity for many quiet 
talks by the way—talks which subsequently proved 
perhaps one of the most significant and valuable fea- 
tures of the whole expedition so far as Party No. 6 
was concerned. 

The captain turned up in time for the evening 
meeting at Northallerton, held in the Zion school- 
room, and attended by some sixty-five of the towns- 
people, including a few Friends from the neighbor- 
hood. The spirit of the gathering found expression 
in several themes, but the one note, which to us of 
the Society of Friends is the very essence of Christ’s 
teaching, rang through them all—* The kingdom of 
God is within you ”; and that we were there not “ to 
be received ” only, but “ to receive,” was rightly and 
clearly expressed. Later in the evening the party 
entertained some half dozen of those interested in the 
local Adult Schools to supper, and discussed present 
difficulties and future plans. 

. Councillor James Guthrie, an efficient exponent 
of Northallerton rarities, acted next morning as the 
party’s guide, philosopher and friend, and showed us 
the Parish Church, with its mixture of Norman and 
Saxon architecture, its tombs of past worthies—Met- 
calfes, ancestors of our guide, hundreds of them in 
direct succession, each over six feet high!—and its 
ancient iron-bound plate chest, now containing a valu- 
able collection of jampots. From the church to the 
site of the old meeting house was but a step, and the 
house in which King Charles the First was lodged 
a prisoner was over the way. Where was the window 
from which he tried to escape? Well, that, it was 
true, was pointed out to most folks, but then, as our 
guide intimated, not every one is a searcher after the 
Truth! And so, throughout all the morning, an end- 
less flow of humor and a wonderful exhibition of self- 
forgetful amiability. This last was the characteristic 
of our guide which left the most lasting impression. 

At Brompton, a dame at her cottage door told us 
of the hand-looms of former days, universal through- 
out the village, and vouchsafed the information that 
she was no believer in ghosts. “ Nay, we’ve no bogies 
in these parts, but we’ve a vast 0’ foxes! ” said she. 

On the grassy hillside overlooking the ancient 
ruins of Mount Grace Priory, we stayed to punish 
bread and cheese .and marmalade, bought en route, 
and to write post-cards of greeting to our five com- 
petitors in this vagabond quest of Truth. 

After tea with our respective hosts at Osmotherley 
we gathered in the meeting house, the present Adult 
School headquarters. Here the message, if one may 
use the threadbare word, entrusted to those who 
spoke, was that the fundamental thing for us Chris- 
tians is the imitation of the Founder, and the concep- 
tion of him as a personal Friend. 

O Saul! it shall be a face like my face that receives thee, 

A man like me thou shalt love and be loved by for ever, 

A hand like this hand shall throw open the gates of new life 


to thee, 
See the Christ stand! 


Saturday found us tramping the moors, poised 
twixt earth and sky, the pure air of heaven about 
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us, and the heather beneath our feet. This day on 
Black Hambleton was one of unforgettable delight, 
marred only by the necessary division of our har- 
monious dozen into separate parties for the prospec- 
tive labors of Sunday. The same evening domiciliary 
visits were paid both at Osmotherley and at Hawnby 
[12 miles east of Northallerton], whither a contin- 
gent of five had gone. 

On Sunday morning three of the Osmotherley 
party attended the Adult School at Brompton, where 
the great usefulness of the movement was pointed 
out in offering a real Christian fellowship to the many 
who are now both seeking such a fellowship and need- 
ing also some method of learning to apply more con- 
stantly the precepts of Christianity in their workaday 
lives. 

Two of the Brompton men went on to Northaller- 
ton for a second meeting in the Zion schoolroom in 
the afternoon, while the third visited the Adult 
School at Bedale, and helped to raise the numbers 
from two of the previous Sunday to twenty-two. 

Those left at Osmotherley attended the usual meet- 
ing in the morning, and the funeral of a local Friend, 
as well as the Adult School, in the afternoon. All 
joined for the evening meeting at Osmotherley, 
where some eighty of the inhabitants were met to- 
gether. 

“The Spirit of the Highest ” was felt by all, and 
by the heartiness of the hand-shakes after the meet- 
ing was over, one gathered that there were few, if 
any, to whom there had not been revealed with new 
force the truth that 


“Left to ourselves, we sink and perish; 
Visited, we lift our heads and live.” 


There followed an impromptu gathering at the 
market cross. We had hoped that the moon would 
grace the occasion by her presence, but she disap- 
pointed us, and her place had to be taken by a lan- 
tern borrowed from a willing neighbor. Some two 
hundred of the townspeople quickly gathered, and 
after some rousing hymns two short addresses were 
given, devoted chiefly to thanking the little town for 
its Christlike reception of us, and exhorting all to a 
more continuous activity in making their homes and 
their town better, brighter and healthier places to 
live in. And so with a feeling of brotherhood in 
Christ, visitors and visited dispersed in a dark and 
solemn stillness, with, we could not doubt, a determi- 
nation to know the Leader as a more splendid reality, 
and having found him thus, to 

“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

Meanwhile those at Hawnby had not been alto- 
gether idle. On Saturday evening the whole of the 
lower part of Bilsdale had, with the aid of a map, 
been parceled out, and on Sunday morning all the 
farmers were personally visited. One visitor was 
offered four dinners in the course of his peregrina- 
tions, but he was a little disconcerted, in view of the 
meeting to be held in the afternoon, to learn that, as 
for speakers, there had recently been several 
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“clinkin’ good ’uns ” in the dale, and that the dales- 
men cared more for rousing addresses and livening 
hymns than for much silence. At two, however, such 
an audience gathered as had seldom been seen before 
in the little meeting house at Laskill, and it will, per- 
haps, suffice to say that they did not go empty away. 

That the whole expedition has been one of real 
delight, and has done at least as much for visitors as 
for visited is beyond all question; but it is probably 
safe to say that, so far as concerns the sixth, or Os- 
motherley, party, the quiet conversations by the way, 
when personal doubts and difficulties were freely dis- 
cussed, and kindly advice and help as freely given, 
will be accounted the most significant, and perhaps 
most valuable, feature. Though it was as strangers 


that we met on Thursday morning, it was as real 
friends, after a last long tramp o’er hill and dale by 
Rievaulx Abbey to Coxwold, whence we took train to 
York, that we said good-bye on Monday. 


“We say it for an hour, or for years, 
Say it smiling, say it choked with tears, 
Say it coldly, say it with a kiss, 

Yet we have no other word but this— 


‘Good-bye !’” 
Jan ae 
Be Fs 


THE REUNION. 


By the kind invitation of Arthur and E. H. Rown- 
tree, most of the “‘ Trampers ” met at Bootham in the 
afternoon of the 18th ult. Riicksacs were a promi- 
nent feature in the hall, and bronzed faces showed 
that every one had been living in the open. After 
tea a conference was held in the John Bright Library, 
Arthur Rowntree presiding, when each section gave 
a résumé of its experiences, and mentioned any mat- 
ters requiring further consideration. 

Every one spoke of the warm welcome Friends had 
everywhere received, and of the open doors which 
seemed to exist for such a simple and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the gospel as Friends believe they have 
been entrusted with. Many dwelt upon the fellow- 
ship they had had with those of other denominations 
(in one case the clergyman had played the harmonium 
in a week-day evening meeting, and he and a fellow 
clergyman had taken part in the Adult School on 
Sunday); and of the great help they had themselves 
derived from close intercourse with each other and 
with those visited. The value of this fellowship was 
again and again spoken to, but, even so, more had 
been experienced than could be expressed. In some 
districts the fact that so many young men were en- 
gaged in such work had made a deep impression, and 
in several cases local Friends who were working in 
comparative isolation, and with little human sympa- 
_thy, had expressed a feeling of thankfulness for the 
visit. Misconceptions had been removed; and on sev- 
eral occasions “ Trampers ” were almost reproached 
for not having “told these things before.” It is 
hoped that Adult Schools will be started in some 
places as a result of the tour. 

Among the important points mentioned, affecting 
the future of our Society in the districts visited, were 
the following: 
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The great value of “ button-hole ” ministry. 

The duty of strengthening Friends’ hands in iso- 
lated places. 

The manifest readiness for meetings and Adult 
Schools. : 

The importance of open-air work. 

The need for more intervisitation of meetings (the 
smaller meetings in particular). 

The possibility of adapting ourselves to the actual 
needs of people and places, and of meeting the diffi- 
eulties that confront, if we dwell in the power of 
Christ. 

The place of organization, combined with freedom, 
in our church work. 

The greater use of up-to-date Friends’ literature 
(books and periodicals). 

It was decided that the “ Captains ” should, for the 
time, act as a “ Tramp ” Committee to deal with defi- 
nite suggestions arising out of the different 
“tramps ”; to consider further “ tramps” (already 
suggestions have been made for other similar visits); 
and to arrange a photographic and literary memorial 
of the tour. 

Before we separated the whole meeting was drawn 
into a period of waiting before the Lord, and vocal 
expression was given to our thankfulness for the 
divine help in service and our needs for the future. 


E. E, T. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ON LYNCHING. 


Cardinal Gibbons contributes to the October num- 
ber of the North American Review an impressive 
article on “ Lynch Law: Its Causes and Remedy.” 
He points out that one cause of lynching is needless 
delay in bringing known criminals to justice, and en- 
ters a solemn protest against the practice, prevalent 
in this country, through which, even after he has been 
convicted, the criminal can, through a series of ap- 
peals, indefinitely postpone the‘execution of the just 
sentence that has been passed upon him: 

“ Of late years the difficulty of carrying out the 
judgment of the court (in murder trials especially) 
has greatly increased from the widened application of 
pleas in bar,—notably that of insanity. When a con- 
viction has been reached innumerable obstacles gen- 
erally stay the execution. To many grounds of excep- 
tions allowed to counsel, the appeals from one court 
to another of higher ‘jurisdiction, involving an 
enormous expense to the Commonwealth, the long 
periods of time intervening between the terms of the 
lower and higher courts, the impossibility of recalling 
the original witnesses by reason of their death or re- 
moval to distant parts of the country, the apathy or 
fading interest of the friends of the prosecution, the 
untiring efforts of the advocates and friends of the 
accused, the facility with which signatures for pardon 
are obtained, with the final application for mercy to 
the Governor,—all these cireumstances have com- 
bined to throw around the transgressor an extrava- 
gant protective system, and have gone far to rob jury 
trials of their substance and efficacy.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. ; 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


TABLE TALK. 


Famity prayers and the daily Scripture reading 
have passed and gone. Aside from other reasons for 
this, there seems to be no time for it. Families do 
not live so much together now as in the days of small 
business, when the place of business and the home 
were in the same building, and all the members 
worked more in common. The different members of 
the family now scatter after a more or less hurried 
breakfast, only the mother and the youngest children 
in some cases spending the greater part of the day 
together. There is no general home-coming at noon, 
the father and the working members of the family 
commonly being too far apart to meet at home for a 
noonday meal. In the evening again there is a re- 
union. All the family are together around the table, 
and this time there is not the hurry and rush of the 
morning. But again there is likely to be a scatter- 
ing, for the old-fashioned gathering about the fireside 
for the evening, or about the no less obsolete study 
lamp, is also a thing of the past. Only the less active 
members of the family, or those who may be tired out 
by a hard day’s work, spend the evening at home. 
After the evening meal the others go to clubs, lec- 
tures; amusements, social service, even business en- 
gagements. 

The advantages of living together in families, the 
influences of home which we make so much of in 
theory, are thus confined almost exclusively to the 
brief times spent over the evening meal. How im- 
portant, then, are these times; how much we have to 
make of them if we are to continue in more than a 
superficial sense a nation of families, if the home is 
to continue in a real sense the center of our higher 
life. We cannot afford to give them over to anything 
approaching detraction. There are very excellent 
reasons why we should not permit ourselves to drop 
into tale-bearing and detraction even in the milder 
forms. It is a wrong to the ones thus spoken of. But 
here is a reason altogether sufficient even if there 
were no other. We cannot afford the time. This 
precious time of the family together is too brief to 
waste the smallest bit of it in what is not only un- 
profitable, but is actually harmful to eur own growth 
and disloyal to our social obligations. In the same 
way we can still less afford to drift into detraction of 
our meetings, as is too often the case, of calling up 
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the trivial or even unpleasant things that may come 
up in our manner of free worship; perhaps laughing 
over them or criticising and complaining of them in- 
stead of dwelling on what may have been worth 
while in the meeting. Even if the meeting under dis- 
cussion seemed to present nothing worth while, it is 
possible to hold up the ideal of a true Friends’ meet- 
ing, so that the members of the family may be the 
more likely to contribute to the making of such a one 
and so leaving the less room for the unsatisfactory 
things. 

Not only have we no time to give to these unpleas- 
ant things. If we spend it so, we are wasting per- 
haps our only opportunity of bringing to bear the in- 
fluence of the home, in building one another up in 
the things we cannot afford to be without. We must 
not only not tear down, we must actually build up. 
The good and true characters with whom we have 
come in contact during the day may be told of and 
dwelt on. Accounts of them may be made interest- 
ing and a touch of pleasant humor may be added. 
Instead of mishaps and misdeeds that we have been 
the victims of, we may speak of the things we have 
to be grateful for, thus strengthening in the members 
of the family faith in the goodness that is the under- 
lying but much overlooked element in human life. 


Should there be actually no good deeds or fine 
characters to make the topics of our discourse, we can 
for that day dwell on ideal characters and the ideal 
ways of conducting business and of acting toward one 
another. If the meeting for some First-day morning 
has been unsatisfactory, as meetings sometimes will 
be, and if there was actually nothing in it that has 
helped us, which seldom will be the case, then with 
the defects in mind perhaps, but not complained of, 
we can speak of how a meeting might be in these re- 
spects and so build up in the minds of all the idea of 
a good meeting and the part each one may take in it, 
and so make it the more likely that such ideal will be 
the actucl next time. 


We may in the more serious turns of the talk even 
speak of the faults of individuals and of institutions, 
but not to make light of them, not in such a way as 
to perpetuate or tolerate them or to bring up evil 
thoughts toward individuals. The value of such men- 
tion could only be that we may learn of the mistakes 
or make the evil the starting point for thinking of 
the good and the ideal, and an incentive to turn us 
toward the good. 


There is very much that we may find to occupy us 
in our table talk. It will not always, nor perhaps 
often, be serious or without light and easy-going chat. 
It will much of it be more in the way of amusement 
than of instruction, but it need never have the sting 
of gossip or the poison of unconcerned complaint. It 


will build up rather than tear down. At the meal- 
time, at least, if not all the time in actual life, we may 
have the luxury of living in the ideal world of good- 
ness and beauty. If we keep a sharp lookout we may 
more and more see in the actual world actual good- 
ness and beauty, and strengthen ourselves in our 
faith in the coming of the “ kingdom of God.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


As soon as the news of the great railroad strike in 
Russia reached Finland the people of that country 
struck, tied up the railroads over which troops could 
be dispatched, and compelled the Emperor’s ap- 
pointed Senate to resign in a body. In response to 
the demands of the Finns Emperor Nicholas has 
issued a manifesto convoking the Finnish Diet on the 
20th of next month, abolishing the dictatorship and 
rescinding Governor General Bobrikoff’s illegal en- 
actments. The ukase also places the Diet in control 
of the budget, and gives it sweeping power to elabo- 
rate a new system of representation based on univer- 
sal suffrage. The success of the Finnish national 
movement was followed by a strong revival of the 
struggle for the autonomy of Poland, and great 
patriotic demonstrations were held on the streets; but 
Poland is not so well equipped for home rule as Fin- 
land, as it has no vestige of a diet or other govern- 
ment machinery. Disturbances in different parts of 
Russia still continue, reports from Odessa and else- 
where showing bloody massacres and great loss of 
life. The hope still remains that the moderates will 
prevail, and that a constitutional monarchy will be 
established without a much longer continuance of 
disorder and bloodshed. 


The College of Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in their recent semi-annual conference 
in Washington, adopted a neatly-framed testimonial, 
inscribed on parchment, congratulating President 
Roosevelt on his firm stand for civil righteousness 
and a “ square deal ” for every one, which it termed 
a modern application of the Golden Rule in the 
executive affairs of a great nation. The President 
was also highly commended for his exaltation of the 
home and for the humane spirit which prompted him 
to be the first of all the world’s rulers to endeavor to 
bring about peace between Russia and Japan. The 
President expressed his cordial appreciation of the 
tribute paid him. 


For some months past the people of the civilized 
world have been horrified by the disclosure of the 
cruelties authorized or permitted by the King of Bel- 
gium in the Congo Free State. The Belgian Govern- 
ment is now turning its energies in another direction, 
and it is announced that an expedition to the North 
Pole under its patronage is about to be organized. 
The expenses, estimated at $2,000,000, will be de- 
frayed by a national lottery on an extensive scale. 
The expedition will require three years’ preparation. 


The political campaign that came to an end on the 
7th was marked in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania by 
unusual activity on the part of prominent citizens 
and young men. President Isaac Sharpless, of Hav- 
erford College, was made a judge of election for the 
northern precinct of Haverford Township. In re- 
sponse to the call of the Mayor of Philadelphia for 
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special policemen to serve on election day Professor 
Pearson, of the Wharton School of Finance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, headed the volunteers from that 
institution, while Franklin S. Edmonds was in the 
van of fifty students from Swarthmore. Students of 
several medical colleges in the city were also accepted 
for this service. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of Boston 
University, on the 6th, Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, 
against whom charges of unsoundness in doctrine 
were sustained last week by the Methodist Board of 
Bishops, was removed from the faculty of the univer- 
sity, with which he has been connected for twenty 
years as professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis. 


The good feeling between this country and Eng- 
land is being strengthened by the visit in this coun- 
try of Prince Louis of Battenberg, son of King Ed- 
ward, and Admiral of the British Navy. He was the 
guest of President Roosevelt at luncheon, and bears 
the President’s personal message of goodwill to his 
father. He is looking forward with great interest to 
a dinner in New York, at which three thousand 
American and British blue-jackets will sit down, and 
to which he has been invited. This dinner is given 
by the enlisted men of the American Navy to British 
sailors. 

The elections on Third-day show a general awak- 
ening of the public conscience. In Pennsylvania, 

erry, nominated by four parties because of his 
record for honesty, was elected State treasurer; in 
Philadelphia the City Party, standing for clean gov- 
ernment, has a majority of 40,000; in Maryland the 
disfranchising amendment was overwhelmingly de- 
feated; in New York, Jerome, the law-enforcer, was 
re-elected district attorney on an independent ticket; 
in Ohio the Democratic majority is 60,000, and 
George B. Cox, the Republican leader in Cincinnati, 
once more announces that his personal activity in 
polities will cease. Before the returns were fully in, 
Franklin S. Edmonds, chairman of the City Party 
Committee, sent the following telegram to President 
Roosevelt: “ Philadelphia has risen to its opportunity 
and stands redeemed. The principles of honesty in 
government so effectively espoused by you have had 
an overwhelming triumph! Our majority approxi- 
mates 75,000.” 


The education that a man needs is the kind of an 
education that was given to the Apostle Paul—a prac- 
tical education—the one which he ean use. 


The mind that is too ready at contempt and repro- 
bation is, I may say, as a clenched fist that can give 
blows, but is shut up from receiving and holding 
aught that is precious—though it were heaven-sent 
manna.—George Eliot. 








"st 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Two days in the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, as an 
interested observer, leave one with the feeling that 
the committee work in this part of our heritage is 
especially strong, and that the departments of phil- 
anthropic labor are well cared for. The truthfulness 
of this observation may possibly be confirmed by 
reading the detailed reports of the meeting as they 
eopear in the InreLiicencer. At any rate the writer 
feels that his stay in Baltimore was socially pleasant 
and spiritually profitable. We believe that Baltimore 
is the only yearly meeting assembling in joint session 
which has a woman clerk. Without making compari- 
sons, we feel safe in saying that the experience in 
Baltimore in every respect confirms the wisdom of 
the position of our Society regarding the equality of 
the sexes. 

* & * 

From Baltimore we proceeded to Washington for 
a very brief stay. It was not even a coincidence 
which brought the Prince of Battenburg to the na- 
tional capital the same day. But it did enable us to 
see with what alacrity Washington bent itself to roy- 
alty. The national capital is the peculiar home of 
the spirit of public discussion and criticism. Very 
positive opinions may be procured from unexpected 
sources. ‘The man of the soil, who drives one about 
town, and points out the places of note,and the houses 
in which the people of note reside when in Washing- 
ton, will sandwich his description with sociological and 
political small talk, with criticism of the President in- 
jected by way of spice. However little of solid sense 
or real truth there may be in this highway talking, it 
still remains true that free speech is the safety valve 
of free government. 


From Washington the course is through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, along one of Maryland’s main 
traveled roads to Sandy Spring. On Seventh-day 
evening a company of Friends assembled at Mt. Airy 
to consider the Reading Course, and the possibilities 
of grafting it on the working machinery of the First- 
day school. The decision was quite unanimously 
made to do this, and at a meeting following the meet- 
ing for worship on First-day the purpose was con- 
firmed. A large class of adults at Sandy Spring have 
agreed to meet during the meeting of the school on 
First-day, and devote an hour to a consideration of 
the points covered in the Reading Course during the 
week. It was felt that this course, systematically 
followed, can only result in increasing interest in the 
Society and its principles. The experiment at Sandy 
Spring may be watched with care as an indication of 
what may be done in other Friendly centers, where 
there seems to be a need of arousing the interest of 
middle-aged people and others in our history, princi- 
ples and testimonies. 

* & & 


We found Maryland a sort of a seething political 
voleano. The center of political interest was the 
constitutional amendment upon which the citizens 
passed their judgment on Third-day. Race prejudice 


is a plant that grows even in Maryland, and has suc- 
ceeded in getting its roots deep into the soil even in 
some Friendly neighborhoods. But the amendment 
voted up or down in Maryland, represented an at- 
tempt to arbitrarily juggle with the suffrage for par- 
tisan benefit to a degree that should be discouraged 
everywhere, no matter about the race complications 
which cluster around such attempts. Impartial suf- 
frage for those who have, or ought to have, the suf- 
frage, is vital to the preservation of our American in- 


stitutions. 
* & & 


As we were leaving Sandy Spring First-day after- 
noon a large audience was assembled in the meeting 
house to take part in a memorial service to the mem- 
ory of the late Edward Farquhar, philosopher, poet, 
scientist, preacher and prophet of good things. It 
was a remarkable outpouring of neighbors and 
friends to do honor to a man who had with singular 
unselfishness been a helper to the weak, a light to 
the blind and a comforter of the sorrowing. The large 
company assembled were, without doubt, every one 
of them his debtors, for uplift, impulse to high 
thinking and inspiration to that plain living whose 
other name is righteousness. It was even good for 
the stranger to get a small visitation of that outpour- 
ing of appreciation for genuine manhood which could 
be silently felt in the Farquhar memorial. 


H. W. W. 





THE WEST CHESTER “ BOARDING HOME.” * 


Several much-needed improvements have been 
made in our building since our last report, changes 
which have added more room, light and heat on the 
first floor of annex. 

During the year there have been a number of ap- 
plications considered, and six Friends have entered 
permanently. This enlargement of the family puts 
to the test both our room capacity and our money ex- 
penditures, more help being required throughout the 
house, especially nurses. This, in addition to the 
outlay for the improvement to the building, caused 
our balance to be lower than usual; but with the 
kindly aid of our annual subscribers, and other 
equally-appreciated contributions, we have been en- 
abled to meet the expense of the improvements with- 
out encroaching on permanent investments. 

Three valued legacies have been paid into the En- 
dowment Fund during the year from the estates of 
Martha Michener, Anna M. Sharpless and Allen Flit- 
craft. 

Our committee has met with a great loss in the 
removal by death of one of its most active workers, 
Mary B. Pyle. Her life of constant and cheerful 
service was an inspiration to those with whom she 
worked. 

On the evening of First month 30th, 1905, the 
household was gathered together, and a meeting for 





* The fourteenth annual report of the committee in charge 
of Friends’ Boarding Home of Concord Quarterly Meeting, read 
in the quarterly meeting held at Darby, Tenth month 3lst, 
1905. 
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divine worship was held, which was felt to be a 
favored occasion. 

Martha Pyle departed this life on the morning of 
Eighth month 24th. She was one of the first war- 
dens, having entered the Home in 1891. 

On Ninth month 1st, 1905, Ellen J. Larkin was 
called to the life beyond. Both of these friends were 
grateful for the blessings and comforts with which 
they were surrounded, and thankful for the kindness 
and attention bestowed upon them. 

Inasmuch as fifteen years have passed away since 
the appointment of our committee, and but little 
change made since, except to fill vacancies caused by 
death or removals, we would respectfully suggest the 
appointment to-day of a nominating committee to re- 
port at the time of quarterly meeting when held at 
Concord. Our committee holds its annual meeting 
in Tenth month, just prior to this quarterly meeting, 
at Darby, and at that meeting all sub-committees for 
the year are arranged and the work planned. 

Signed by direction of the Board of Managers. 

Lyp1a H. Hatt, President. 
Mary McA ruister, Secretary. 
Tenth month 13th, 1905. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Friends’ Schools, held on Tenth month 
28th, 1905, it was decided to hold the first Educa- 


tional Conference for the year at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, on Eleventh month 18th, at 10 


a.m. ‘lwo subjects for consideration and discussion 
were selected. The first will be “ Parents’ opinions 
on school problems; how these opinions may be ob- 
tained; their value in school discipline; their value 
in determining the course of study; their value in re- 
gard to athletics; their value concerning the social 
life of the school.” The second subject will be, 
“Should Ancient Languages be Prescribed or Elec- 
tive Studies in Friends Schools?” 

An executive meeting, made up entirely of school 
principals, is appointed to be held at half-past one 
o'clock, to consider the especial field of work of 
Friends’ schools and how they may best meet the 
competition of public and private schools in their 
vicinity, as well as other problems.of an executive 
nature. 

A general invitation is extended to all interested 
in education, especially among Friends, to attend the 
conference and take part in the consideration and dis- 
cussion of these subjects. All teachers and members 
of committees of Friends’ schools are regarded as 
members of this association, and others interested in 
education among Friends are invited to become mem- 
bers by sending in their names and dues of one dol- 
lar to the treasurer of the association, Anna M. 
Lynch, Friends’ School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia. These dues are assessed annually upon 
all members, and should be sent in promptly to the 
treasurer of the association. 
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without regard to membership. The officers are 
Joseph Swain, president; Louis B. Ambler, vice-pres- 
ident; Margaret Eves, secretary; Anna M. Lynch, 
treasurer; J. Eugene Baker, chairman of sub-commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Western First-day School Union was held in 
Hockessin meeting house, Delaware, on Seventh-day, 
the 28th ult. <A feeling of sadness pervaded the 
opening of the morning session, as our clerk, Morris 
Cheyney, had been called from “ works to reward ” 
since last we met, and his loss was deeply felt. Ed- 
ward A. Pennock was appointed to fill that position, 
and read the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. 

Reports were received from eight of the schools— 
Hockessin, Mill Creek, London Grove, New Garden, 
West Grove, Doe Run, Fallowfield and Kennett 
Square. We regret to say Homeville, Center and 
Penn’s Grove have not been in session during the 
past year. The reports were encouraging, showing 
faithful work being done. The afternoon session was 
an unusually interesting one. Hockessin School con- 
tributed several excellent exercises, and J. Barnard 
Walton, of Friends’ School, Wilmington, by invita- 
tion, addressed the Union on the “ Aim of First-day 
School Work,” an able presentation of what First- 
day schools should teach. Three papers were pre- 
sented upon the following subjects: “ Aloofness from 
the World’s Turmoil ”—in the world, but not of it, 
or, in it and of it to better it—by Edward A. Pen- 
nock; * “ Practical Simplicity, or, How Can Our 
Young Friends Bear Testimony in Regard to Sim- 
plicity in Life?” by Bessie Dilworth. These two 
questions were taken from the list of subjects men- 
tioned in the paper prepared by Frances M. Robin- 
son, for the “ Central Committee Conference,” at 
Pendleton, Ind. They proved to be questions that 
ealled forth much valuable thought and helpful sug- 
gestions. The third paper, prepared by Robert Pyle, 
contained an interesting account of the “ First-day 
School Assembly at Buck Hill Falls.” 

A short address on the subject of “ Peace” was 
given by Rebecea Moore, of Philadelphia. Alto- 
gether this was considered to be a very valuable 
Union, and we were encouraged to “ press on ” in the 
work. Eten P. Way, Recording Clerk. 


HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF CAMDEN 
MEETING. 

In this beautiful center of the fruit belt and gar- 
den spot of Kent County, Delaware, there occurred an 
event of more than ordinary interest on the 18th of 
the present month. For generations, despite storms 
of winter and heat of summer, the Friends of the 
Southern Quarter have been wont to meet in quar- 
terly conference in this historic town. In olden times 
it was the event of the seasons. 

With the passage of years, the demise of many 


* This paper we expect to publish in full in a later issue— 


All interested are invited to attend and take part ‘ Errors. 
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Friends and the flight of younger members to the 
cities, it was deemed advisable to apply to the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, Fifth month last, 
tor the privilege of holding half-yearly meetings, 
which after deliberation was granted. This fall was 
the first under the new rule, and the 18th of Tenth 
month selected. This was to serve a two-fold pur- 
pose—that a larger representation might be induced 
to come in this beautiful month, and also to join in 
commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
erection of the meeting house in this section. 

For many years the Friends assembled in their 
house of worship at Motherkill Hundred. In 1803 a 
plot of ground was deeded to them in Camden, and in 
1805 an additional plot, and thereon was erected a 
commodious meeting house, which also served as a 
school house. The Motherkill Meeting was laid 
down, and for one hundred years there has never 
been a lapse, attesting to the fidelity of its members. 
A solidly-built ‘brick structure, well ventilated and 
lighted, sitting back from the road, with huge trees 
guarding the entrance into the grounds, it stands a 
monument to faithful service in the Master’s cause. 
No alterations have ever been attempted save in re- 
cent years the substitution of iron fencing inclosing 
the grounds. The interior presents the same aspect 
as one hundred years ago. The same whitewashed 
walls, the same solid oak benches, the same old-style 
brown candle sticks, fastened to the four sides of the 
center pillar, which it would be sacrilege to remove— 
all these attest to the antiquity of the building. Here 
worshiped the Mifflins, the Hunns, Jenkins, Cowgills, 
Howells, Bonwells, Dalbys, and hosts of others. 
‘Their descendants residing in Camden, Dover and sur- 
rounding country hold up the meeting. To the right 
of the building is the graveyard where rest the bones 
of many a worthy who fought for the suppression of 
slavery and the principles of Friends. 


Camden, Del. Emma M. Carrow. 


Why talk about duty and pleasure as though they 
were two different things? Why should they ever 
be contrasted? ‘‘ Pleasure,” says the Standard Dic- 
tionary, is “an oceurrence in which the mind finds 
satisfaction.” Can any right mind find satisfaction 
outside the green pastures of duty? Again, pleasure 
is “an agreeable sensation resulting from or accom- 
panying normal or healthful action of the physical 
powers.” Is anything normal or healthful for sensi- 
ble men and women that is opposed to their duty? 
Duty is that which is right, that which ought to be 
done. One thing that ought to be done is to find 
the pleasure in every duty. It is there; and not to 
recognize it is a handicap that we have no right to 
carry. We may rest assured that the man who finds 
the deepest, most satisfying pleasure in life is the man 
who does his duty oftenest. The next time some one 
talks about debating between pleasure and “ duty,” 
add to his pleasure, and strengthen him for his duty, 
by showing him that the two are one. It may help 


us to do the same thing for ourselves—Sunday 
School Times. 
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AUTUMN SILENCE, > 


No sound is heard: green Newlin’s fields are still; 
No more we hear the wood-dove’s pensive cry; 
Without a twitter now the swallows fly. 

Silent the dreamy woods above the mill; 

Silent the drowsy air of Embreeville; 

Silent the sights that meet the musing eye, 
One lonely buzzard climbing the clear sky 

And great cloud-shadows moving up the hill. 


No sound is heard: the sleepy Brandywine 
Searce whispers as it laps its lazy reeds 
Or drifts where yon late-lingering daisies shine. 
The air is spiced with smoke of burning weeds, 
And o’er the fields where feed the peaceful kine 
Slow sail the thistle’s filmy silver seeds. 
—John Russell Hayes, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


BIRTHS. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Tenth month 16th, 
1905, to John Haines and Alice Needles Lippincott, a son, who 
is named John Haines Lippincott, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


CLEVENGER—RIDENOUR.—In our notice of last week of 
the marriage of Drury D. Clevenger and Edith May Ridenour, 
the name of the groom was wrongly given as Henry. 


McDOWELL—VAIL.—Under the care of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, at the home of the bride’s parents, Delearlyn, Ruxon, 
Md., Eleventh month 6th, 1905, Mary Dell, daughter of James 
H. and Georgie S. Vail, and Alexander H., son of George A. and 
Mary J. McDowell, of New York City. 


TEMPLE—GRIFFITH.—At Concord Meeting House, Pa., on 
Second-day, Eleventh month 6th, 1905, under the care of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting, William Paxson Temple, son of Philena 
Marshall, and the late Charles Temple, of Concord, Pa., and 
Mary Griffith, daughter of Richard Jacobs and Sarah Worrall 
Baldwin, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BANER.—On Tenth month 19th, 1905, at Langhorne, Pa., 


Mark Baner, of Ocean City, N. J.; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Fairhill Burial Ground. 


CLARKE.—On Fourth month 20th, 1905, Harry J. Clarke, of 
Langhorne, Pa.; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Fairhill Burial Ground. 


CLARK.—At her home, near Emerson, O., Tenth month 23d, 
1905, Samaria I. Clark, in the 87th year of her age. She was 
a lifelong member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and was very regular in attendance. 

This beloved Friend possessed a gentle Christian spirit, ever 
thoughtful of the welfare of others, anxious to render a service. 
She had a deep humanitarian interest, a strong advocate of 
every reform that tended to the elevation and happiness of 
the human family, in her early life taking an active part in 
the pioneer abolition movement, her father’s house being a sta- 
tion for the underground railroad traffic, and very absorbi 
incidents were related by her of that era that tried the faith 
of Friends and tested their sympathy for the persecuted slave. 

Deprived of her sight for a long period, she bore her infirmi- 
ties with marked resignation, and truly it may be said of her, 
“She did what she could.” She was a loving, devoted mother, 
a kind and tender friend in affliction, respected and loved by all 
who knew her. 


“Tn simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian Sea, 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 
Let us like them without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee.” 


COALE.—On Tenth month 25th, 1905, at her home, Cooks- 
ville, Harford County, Md., R. Margaret Coale, wife of Walter 
S. Coale, aged 70 years. She was a devoted wife and mother, 
an affectionate friend and kind neighbor, having “a heart at 
leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize.” She was a 
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member of Deer Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting, and 
a regular attender whilst in her power, but for a number of 
years she had been so situated it was only at rare intervals 
that she could get to meeting, but it was her regular habit to 
spend the meeting hour in silent prayer, or reading her Bible 
or other good books. She leaves an aged husband, one son and 
three daughters to mourn their great loss. R. H. M. 


HOWARD.—In Philadelphia, at her home with her son-in- 
law, Charles T. Harrop, 1733 Oxford Street, Elizabeth Ellis, 
widow of Miller Howard, member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., in the 91st year of her age. 

Elizabeth Ellis was born in Burlington County, N. J., on the 
6th of Fifth month, 1815, being the ninth child of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Ellis. She was married to Miller Howard in 1831, 
and was the mother of eight children. She was an exemplary 
mother, careful, industrious, wise in council and patient with 
the erring. Many and varied were her trials, but she always 
prayed for strength to bear them, and was wonderfully sus- 
tained. “It might have been worse ” was a frequent remark, 
and by thus looking on the bright side of a dark cloud she was 
enabled to patiently bear the crosses that were laid upon her. 
Born a Friend, and valuing her membership, she ever adhered 
to that beautiful faith, and while not attending meeting regu- 
larly, she was firm in the principles of Friends, and en- 
couraged the attendance of meeting. She frequently re- 
marked that religion was a very simple thing, and that the 
Sermon on the Mount expressed it all. She and her husband 
lived to celebrate their golden wedding, he dying the 9th of 
Fourth month, 1882. She kept her own home until she passed 
her 80th year, and then lived with her two daughters, Mary H. 
Black and Anna H. Harrop; the summers in the country 
with the former, and winters in Philadelphia, until Second 
month, 1902, when she settled in her home at 1731 Oxford 
Street, with her youngest child. She never ceased to be hel 
ful, and was interested in all that transpired. Her interest in 
publie affairs was wonderful, reading every day all the affairs 
of government, both State and National. She was always to 
be relied upon for wise advice. No character was ever a more 
beautiful object lesson. Her children, grandchildren, great and 


great-great-grandchildren, have her rare qualities to remem- 
ber and emulate. Quiet and unassuming, her worth was not 
before the world, but no one knew her without appreciating 


her. She passed away peacefully, retaining all her faculties. 

Funeral services were held at her late residence in Phila- 
delphia, on the 6th inst., and in Friends’ Meeting House, Cross- 
wick’s, N. J., on the 7th inst., the interment being at Cross- 
wicks. 


LYNCH.—Ninth month 28th, 1905, at his home in Oxford, 
Pa., James Lynch, in his 72d year. Though not affiliated with 
any religious society, he was a frequent attender of the 
Friends’ Meeting in Oxford, where his wife is an elder, and the 
right hand of fellowship was ready for those who worked 
toward righteousness in any fold. M. 


TILTON.—On Tenth month 31st, 1905, at her late residence, 
South Second Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., in her 82d year, Mary 


Baker, widow of Benjamin W. Tilton, and daughter of Dobel 
and Mary C. Baker. 


YARNALL.—At Newtown Square, Pa. Tenth month 18th, 
1905, Mary W., widow of the late George Yarnall, in her 81st 
year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In “ At Plymouth Meeting ” in last week’s Frrenps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, the artist referred to is Thomas Hovenden; the name 
was spelt incorrectly in the footnote. 


The meeting at Ambler, Pa., on the 5th, was attended by E!l- 
wood Roberts, of Norristown, who spoke on “ Paul’s Vision,” 
and by William J. MacWatters, of West Philadelphia, who 
took as a text, “ Be of good cheer; be strong in the Lord.” 
Quite a good number were in attendance. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Among reprints of our choice old classics, that of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by the Oxford University Press, with Cruikshank’s 
vivid pictures and Canon Venable’s preface, is worthy of no- 
tice. For an understanding of the people whom Fox and his 
co-laborers addressed, Bunyan’s book forms an invaluable side- 
light; and its unrivalled vigor of language, its homely Saxon 
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speech, show “how rich the old unpolluted English is in its 
proper wealth.” The diction of Fox and of Bunyan is the di- 
rect outcome of their deep saturation of mind in the pages 
of holy writ. As truly as George Fox achieved a masterpiece 
in his precious Journal, so likewise did John Bunyan when 
“writing of the Way 
And Race of Saints, in this our Gospel-Day,” 
as he says in his charmingly quaint “Author’s Apology.” 


Arthur Upson, of Minnesota, has collected his scattered verse 
into a choice volume, “'The City, and Other Poems” (Mac- 
millan). His “Octaves in an Oxford Garden” yield some 
beautiful reveries on the charm of the ancient college city,— 
that 

“Hath her seat upon the fragrant mould 
And sees the gliding Centuries perfected.” 


Some of the word-pictures of Jesus, in the poem-drama, 
“The City,” are notable, as— 
“Yet he did emanate a grave respect 
Which seemed habitual, much as Stoics use, 
Yet kinder; and his bearing had more grace 
Than any Jew’s I ever saw before. 


“ As for his words, I own I scarce recall them, 
And have been wondering ever since that I, 
Bred at a court and tutored to brave deeds, 
Should be so sudden silenced. For I stood 
Obedient to unknown authorities 
Which spake in eye and tone and every move.” 


The immortal story of Alcestis touches the heart to-day as 
truly as in old Greek times; never can the pathos of her trial 
and her triumph be forgotten. 

“ A woman, unrelying 
On strength of sword or spear, 
Love-panoplied, defying, 
She met the mortal fear. 


“To hero hearts compare her, 
For love alike that died, 
Fair in her life, but fairer 
In laying life aside.” 


To the classic theme a modern tone and fresh music have 
been given by Sara King Wiley, in “Alcestis, and Other 
Poems” (Macmillan). “Iphigeneia,” “Pocahontas in Eng- 
land,”—such poems reveal a woman who can divine the noblest 
in womanhood and give it dignified utterance. 


The capacity for admiration is a happy faculty. Let us 
have more Emersonians and fewer disciples of Schopenhauer! 
Among living poets Richard Watson Gilder is a true optimist 
and hero-worshiper. “In the Heights” (The Century Com- 
pany) is a garland of fine poems upon the author’s friends and 
heroes, and upon notable personal experiences of travel, musi- 
cal memories, and the like,—altogether a choice and uplifting 
volume. Take this, from the elegy for Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer,— 

“No dread, no doubt, unhesitating forth 
With asking eyes; pure as the bodiless souls 
Whom poets vision near the central throne 
Angelically ministrant to man; 
So fares she forth with smiling, Godward face.” 
J. R. o. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Third-day, Eleventh month Ist, President Swain deliv- 
ered an address before the Delaware County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, held at Media. The subject of his address was “The 
Educated Man and Social Problems.” 

On Fourth-day evening a reception was given by President 
and Mrs. Swain in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Lowes, of Swarth- 
more, and Mrs. Morgan, of Knightstown, Ind. 

Dr. Robert C. Brooks, professor of economics and social 
science, has been appointed one of the editors of the educa- 
tional department soon to be added to the “Bookman Maga- 
zine.” 

Prof. Paul M. Pearson, of the department of public speak- 
ing, has arranged the following program of contests in de- 
bating and public speaking for the ensuing year: Sixth-day, 
Twelfth month Ist, local declamation contest; Sixth-day, 
Twelfth month 8th, debate with State College; Sixth-day, Sec- 
ond month 8th, oratorical contest; Fifth-day, Second month 
15th, extemporaneous speaking for men; Sixth-day, Second 
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month 23d, extemporaneous speaking for women; Sixth-day, 
Fifth month 18th, freshmen-sophomore oratorical contest. 

At meeting on First-day Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford Col- 
lege, gave a very inspiring sermon. His text was Genesis 32: 
24th to 28th verses, which tell of the wrestling of Jacob. He 
showed by giving examples from real life that every man, like 
Jacob, has a dual personality, and his life is a fight for su- 
premacy between his higher and lower self. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy Bigland, from England, are visiting near 
Swarthmore, and have been at the college several times in the 
past week. Two years ago Mr. Bigland spent several weeks 
at the college while painting Dean Bond’s portrait. On Fifth- 
day morning Mrs. Bigland conducted the exercises at collection, 
giving a short talk. Mr. Bigland spoke a few words of greet- 
ing on Second-day morning. He said that he deeply appre- 
ciated being with the students, especially at collection and 
meeting, and advised them to take full advantage of these two 
things, as they were, in his opinion, the two most important 
parts of the college life. BR. ©. T. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—On Seventh-day evening, 
Eleventh month 4th, 1905, Frederick P. Suplee called to order 
the regular meeting of the Girard Avenue Friends’ Association. 
The literary exercises were opened with a reading by Herbert 
S. Conrad, entitled, “How to Make Newspapers Sell.” Anna 
A. Emley read a selection, from which we gained a very good 
idea of how some people who came in contact with it, looked 
upon Bridget’s first street sprinkling experience. “A Recent 
Wedding Experience ” was the subject of a poem read by Mary 
E. Dunham. After our recess Henrietta B. Shinn called us 
back to present and even to olden times by an Historical Salad. 
“A Cireus in a Mining Camp” was recited by Lydia B. Ridg- 
way. The meeting adjourned, after a brief silence, to meet 
Twelfth month 2d, 1905. Mary R. WA LrTon, Secretary. 








BEGINNINGS OF DISCIPLINE. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XLI. 


Text, I. Cor., xii., 5. Bible readings, I. Cor., xii. 


The institution of discipline in the Society of Friends was 
not for the purpose of establishing a creed that all would en- 
dorse, or a code of morals that all should obey. Although the 
discipline has become ethical and moral in its influence, it was 
the aim of early Friends that it should be an outward expres- 
sion and enforcement of an inward religious conviction. 

These children of the Light were in the world, but not of the 
world. They found it expedient that their relations to the 
world should find a method of expression that should bear wit- 
ness to the one living Head of the Church, though the indi- 
vidual administrations might differ. They were persecuted 
and in jail, tithe-ridden and conscience-burdened. Their re- 
sistance was through suffering, and enlightenment by petition; 
their redress was in mutual assistance; these things found a 
unity in method, and that unity was the first evidences of dis- 
cipline. 

Their marriages were illegal, and inheritances could not be 
received. Their purpose then became to make their marriages 
legal and secure the inheritance of property. Marriage was a 
religious and not a civil contract. Here was a vital distinction 
to be maintained at any cost; but the form of procedure should 
conform as far as possible to the spirit of the laws of England. 
The banns were to be published by the contracting parties an- 
nouncing themselves in two successive business meetings. The 
marriage was a part of the business meeting; the ceremony, 
which closely resembled that offered by the magistrates in the 
Commonwealth period, was spoken by the parties themselves 
in the presence of the assembly or meeting, and the contract 
confirmed by the entire meeting sometimes signing the certifi- 
cate. Here was a procedure that enabled these persistent 
Friends to secure Parliamentary recognition of the legality of 
their method, and consequently the right of inheritance follow- 
ing such marriages. 

Their first meetings for discipline were that the sufferings 
from persecution in one section might receive help from those 
in a more favored locality. While they suffered, they saw to 
it that a faithful record of these sufferings was kept; the num- 
ber in prison, the number that died in prison, and those whose 


property had been distrained, or had been insulted, or had their 
meetings disturbed—all these were carefully recorded and the 
records presented to authorities and lawmakers by every pos- 
sible means, until relief and better legislation was the result. 
The means employed became an integral part of early disci- 
pline. This, with the effort to secure legal opportunities for 
burial, led to keeping a careful record of births and deaths, to 
the formation of a yearly meeting’s committee on sufferings, 
or a representative committee, whose existence still obtains in 
most yearly meetings. 

This committee was to represent the yearly meeting in cases 
where the cause of truth or the interest or reputation of the 
Society made it needful; to examine and publish all writings 
issued by Friends; to examine and explain the titles of land or 
other real or personal estate of the Society, and give advice 
to the subordinate meetings on the same; to receive and ex- 
amine accounts of distraints from Friends on account of our 
testimony against war, and also memorials concerni de- 
ceased Friends; to advise and assist Friends under suffering 
for our religious testimonies, and, if necessary, to apply to the 
officers of government for relief. This committee usually con- 
sisted of twelve members chosen by the yearly meeting and 
four chosen by each quarterly meeting. The Philadelphia 
committee was instituted in 1756, and for a number of years 
was continued by annual appointment; but in 1768 it was 
made a permanent body.1 

The second incentive that led to the formation of discipline 
was to secure unity within the Church, to prevent schisms, and 
bring into the daily life and conduct of each member an out- 
ward expression of the faith that gathered Friends as a people. 
{t was Fox’s purpose that this should be accomplished by the 
responsibility that fell on each individual member, assisted by 
the counsel and advice of those more seasoned in the truth. 
Here was the Quaker conception of a bond of fellowship under 
the unity of Christ. 


The rapid appearance of so many earnest men and women 
in the ministry, each working with the zeal of a free lance in 
their own way and in their own field, made it necessary to es- 
tablish some kind of unity among them: (1) that their efforts 
might be centered against a common enemy, (2) that they 
might the better gather their own flock into the fold of the 
Master. The unfettered opportunity for individual growth in 
the Church and in the ministry, confronted Friends with the 
danger of mistaking their own fervid imaginations for the im- 
pulses of the Spirit, which would lead to disunity, divisions 
and death. The truth of this came upon Fox with great force 
as early as 1653, when he writes, “I was in a fast for about 
ten days, my spirit being greatly exercised on truth’s behalf; 
for James Milner and Richard Myer went out into imagina- 
tions, and a company followed them.” Fox owned that they 
had true openings at first, but “getting up into pride and ex- 
altation of spirit they ran out from truth.” 

Here it was the prevention of division that led to the forma- 
tion of discipline, first in the ministry and later among the 
members. One portion of the ministry, struggling to restrain 
and direct the other, not as censors, or teaehers, but as ad- 
visers, convinced that, in order “to have no schism in the body, 
the members should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or 
one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.”2 

Swarthmore Hall became a resort for the workers in the 
ministry; here they found rest, protection and funds for neces- 
sary expenses. It was not until 1669 that certificates were 
issued to traveling ministers. Its first purpose was to facili- 
tate their progress and entertainment, and to act as a letter 
of introduction among strangers. Later it was used to limit 
and restrict. The appointing of elders to meet with the min- 
isters was not in vogue until a number of years after the open- 
ing of the next century. The bond of fellowship and the lov- 
ing application of discipline in the early meetings of ministers, 
in spite of serious difficulties, finds no parallel in history apart 
from the apostolic period. 

The Epistle of William Dewsbury, issued as early as 1653, 
contains the essence of the Discipline as developed and en- 
forced the following century and a half. He urged the ap- 
pointing from each meeting two Friends “most grown in the 
power and life, and in the pure discernment in the Truth, to 
take the eare and charge over the flock of God in that place.” 
These became known as “overseers.” To these the epistle, 
which received the endorsement of George Fox, urges that they 
rule with a ready mind, and not for filthy lucre; that they rule 
not as lords over God’s heritage, “but in the power of the 
spirit in all purity.” That they build up meetings by “laying 
the charge and care on some Friends most grown in the Truth.” 
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That they watch over one another with a pure, single eye, to 
see that those who come amongst them, walk orderly according 
to what they profess.” The overseers were also to see that 
there was no outward want in the church; they were to so rule 
in the Spirit that the members will have unity together in that 
which is pure, eternal, begotten of God.” 3 
REFERENCES : 

1 Members of the class might compare duties of this com- 
mittee as stated in different yearly meeting Disciplines. 

21. Cor., xii., 25, 26. 


3 Epistle of William Dewsbury, 1653. “Works of W. D.” 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 1905. 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, 29th k 
Lowest barometer during the month, llth ............. 29.620 
Mean temperature 

Highest temperature during the month, Ist 

Lowest temperature during the month, 27th 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 9th 

Least daily range of temperature, 19th, 25th 

Mean daily range of temperature 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
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Mean relative humidity, per cent. ................-005: 73.6 
Total precipitation, rain, inches ..............-...00005 4.12 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.07 inches 

of rain, on 19th and 20th. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 7. 
Number of clear days, 14; fair days, 8; cloudy days, 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind, from southwest. 
Thunderstorms, 2d and 3d. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATUBE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 67° on 19th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 36° on 26th, 

27th and 29th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 50.1°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 69° on 2d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 40° on 21st, 

26th and 29th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 52.2°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 51.2°. 

Nore.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 66.7° and 49.4°, respectively, give a monthly mean of 
58.1°, which is 1.0° above the mean temperature of this month 
for the past 14 years, and 3.3° warmer than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1904. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.12 inches, 

is 0.36 of an inch more than the normal, and 0.09 of an inch 
more than fell during Tenth month, 1904. 


JOHN COMLY, Observer. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;  First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
1l a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Its 


llth mo. llth (7th-day).—First-day 
School Normal Class for Teachers of 
Primary Classes and Smaller Children, 
under direction of Cora Haviland Car- 
ver, at 2.30 p.m., in Young Friends’ Au- 
ditorium, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


llth mo, llth (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, 0O., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m.; all standard time. 


‘llth mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Meeting 
House (near Alliance, O.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


(Continued on page 720.) 


use, its sale exceeding 
other baking powders combined. 

Royal Baking Powder has not 
its counterpart at home or abroad. 
qualities, which make the bread 
more healthful and the cake of finer 
appearance and flavor, are peculiar 
to itself and are not constituent 
in other leavening agents. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia. Tenth month 31st. 


ROYAL 


The Absolutely Pure 


BAKING~PowDER 


is the baking powder of general 


that of all 


Efforts are made to sell alum baking powders under the plea that 
they are so many cents a pound cheaper than Royal. The admis- 
sien that they are cheaper made is an admission that they are 
inferior, but they should not be used in food, no matter how cheap. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 719.) 


llth mo. llth (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Fifteenth and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York, at 2.30 
p-m. 


llth mo. 12th (lst-day)—Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ Association, at 3 
pm. Prof. Benjamin Smith will open 
discussion on “Revival of Interest 
Among Friends—Its Meaning.” 


llth mo. 12th (1st-day).—Circular 
meeting at New Garden, Pa., at 2 p.m., 
under care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


llth mo. 12th (1st-day).—Junior con- 
ference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at 9.45; subject, “The Divine Light and 
the Quaker Conception of Sin.” Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, of George School, will 
be present. 


llth mo. 13th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Falls (Fall- 
ston, Md.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 13th (2d-day).—Philadel- 
phia Young Friends’ Association, Audi- 
torium, Y. F. A. Building. “The Partici- 
pation of Young Friends of Earlier Times 
in the Life of the Society.” Jane P. 
Rushmore, Charles F. Jenkins. 


llth mo. 14th (3d-day).—Regular 
meeting of Media Friends’ Association 
will be held at the Friends’ Select 
Schoolhouse, northeast corner of Wash- 
ington Street and Gayley Terrace, at 
7.45 o’clock; subject, “Friends and 
Music.” 


llth mo. 15th (4th-day).—Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, at Race Street, 
at 7.30 p.m. 


llth mo. 16th (5th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Green Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 7.30 p.m. 


11th mo. 16th (5th-day ).—Shrewsbury 
and Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Plainfield, N. J., at 11 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day after, at 9.30 a.m. 


llth mo. 17th (6th-day).—Social 
meeting at West Philadelphia, Thirty- 
fifth and Lancaster Avenue, at 7.30 p.m. 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, speaker; social 
hour. 


llth mo. 17th (6th-day)—Young 
Friends’ Aid Association Fair, at 226 E. 
Sixteenth Street, New York, afternoon 
and evening of Sixth- and Seventh-days. 
See FrrIenpDs’ INTELLIGENCER for Tenth 
month 21st, page 669. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class in Bible 
History, Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 
p.m., in Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 
North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek 
(Emerson, 0., one mile from Mt. Pleas- 
ant); ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—Conference 
on Education, under care of Association 
of Friends’ Schools, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 10.30 a.m. See program 
in another column. 


llth mo. 19th (1st-day).—Next con- 
ference under care of Concord Quarterly 


Save Half Your Fuel 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for booklet on heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 
\ 19 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


1515 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 














The hope for labor unions, says 
J. Laurence Laughlin, in Scribner’s, lies 
in increasing the productivity of the 
laborers, and in demanding, not a mini- 
mum rate of wages, but an increase of 
wages in proportion to the increase in 
productivity. 








Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Darby, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. 


llth mo. 20th (2d-day).—Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, at Woodlawn, Va., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, Seventh- 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 20th (2d-day).—Centre 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Branch 
(Grampian, Pa.), at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, Seventh-day before, at 3 
p-m. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—Conference 
of Young Friends’ Association, at Plain- 
field, N. J., morning and afternoon. See 
announcements in previous issues. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class in Ethi- 
cal Lessons based on the Prophets, under 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, at 2.30 p.m., in 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM. 


Every school-teacher is confronted 
with the dual problem of teaching those 
who are willing and reshaping the char- 
acters of the rebellious so that they shall 
be willing. How this difficulty is to be 
overcome is suggested in a little book en- 
titled, “ The Teacher’s Problem,” issued 
by the publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. The book is largely made up of 
letters from teachers in various parts of 
the country, who have wrestled with the 
most adverse conditions in the school- 
room, and have overcome them by tact, 
patience, and strength of character. A 
sample copy of the book will be sent to 
any address for nine cents in stamps sent 
to The Educational Department, Youth’s 
Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 





On India paper ; 23 inches by 18 inches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches; from the original 
Boydell engraved plate, made in 1775 from the original painting of Benjamin West. $3.00 by mail. 


A. L. SMITH, 29 E. Penn St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





